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mething that he saw in the London 77Zimes 
i few years since This is his recollection, 
produced in a speech made May 5, 1888 
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\ few year 
tred in the Le 
\ subscription was rece 


apy mudon 


htly opened to raise 


funds to circulate free-trade tracts in foreign 
countries About £40,000) ($260,000) was sub 
scribed, Some of these tracts are to be printed 
in New York for circulation in the United 
States. In addition to the above, 847,000 was 


subseribed by foreign bankers and importers ot 
this cits , 


Whose nates are In our possession.” 


We need hardly say that this is a lie, and the 
by Mr 


It bears almost every mark of 


presumption is that it was invented 


Woodburn 


Woodburn, and not one of the London 
Lines, No such subscription was ever 
opened,” and the Londen = Zémesx could 


therefore have made no such announcement 


hame and humilia 


it desired to court 


unless 


tion ‘paragraph was undoubtedly 


concocted in Nevada, or thereabout The 
wonder is the Itome Market Club has not 
ot hold of it) by this time, and we re spect 


fully call their attention to it a robust and 
suited to poor and squalid neigh 


hardy lie 


borhoods. 


Six of the professors of the Wesleyan Uni 


versity at Middletown, Ct., most, if not all 


of whom have been Republicans, have an 


nounced their intention of voting for Cleve 


We believe the right of pro 
ticket 


land this time. 


fessors at universities to vote any but 


the Republican has long been questioned by 
high-tariff doctors, because profe ssors, being 


‘theorists’ merely, and unacquainted with 


practical business, are unfit to change their 


party allegiance; because it is wicked to vote 


any but the Republican ticket, and therefore 


a pernicious example to the youths they have 


in charee; and becnuse it is ungrateful to the 


various high-tarif? men and manufacturers 


who have at various times wiven domations to 


universities or founded them, ‘The conduct 
oft the ce Wesleyan professors will the refore 


cause pain and horror in many a counting 


; -1) vue ar gi #0 aa ae aa 
room, and will cause many a‘ clear-headed 
business man” to ask himself: ‘* What is the 
use of colleges, anyhow We can suggest 


i university test 
subscription to the Thirts 


used to be exacted at Oxford and Cam 


ne remedy exc ep 


Articles which 


NID 


Give no professorship to any man who is not 


the pre arilt 


t 
lis lecture 


prepared to sign adhesion to sent f 


t 


and promise to teach it in ] room 


and in his own family, without criticism or 
revision 

A remarkable case « l tical blackmail 
nd blackguardism Is thr er nddressed to 
Mr. Thos. M. Osborne, a manufacturer of ag 
ricultural implements in Auburn, N. ¥., by 


me Robinson, editor of the Indianapolis 7? 
te Robinson takes leave to tell Mr 
Osborne that he has been informed that he 


(Osborne intends to 


‘a former he public an, 


vote for Cleveland, and that if this is the fact 


he shall expose him (Osborne) to the farmers 
f American industry 
and all that 

hoveott on his 
informed that Mr. 


of the West asanencmy ¢ 


and a friend of 


meaning, of Course, 
trade. He adds that he i 


Osborne is the only manufacturer of acric 
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tural implements in the country who holds 
this unpatriotic position, Therefore he in 
tends to make an example of him. It will be 
well] for Robinson to keep outof the jurisdic 


tion of this State after writing such a letter, 


because he is liable to be indi ted une r the 


boveotting Jaw. Aside from the gross im 
pertinence and Dlackguardism of the per 


formance, the political economy of Robin 


letter is most wonderful.  Hle assumes 


son's 


that the agricultural classes of the United 
States, who sell their) staple products at 


Live rpool prices less the cost of transpor 
tation, and buy their supplies and tools sub 
ject to a tariff tax of 47 per cent., are 
the real beneticiaries of the tariff, and that 
they will be so outraged hy thie oings on of 


stop lis 
Robinson of In 
ol 


lk Cor 


Mi 
machines ata 


Whi 


Osborne that they will buving 


word from 
the 


tted 


} 
icago and the 


dianapolis, have not farmet 
West long since 
Works at Ch 


Taylor Works at Mansfield 


thre 
Aultinan & 


QO). two nurseries 


hover 


trade far exceeding in importance 


of free 
those of Mr. Osborne at Auburn, N. Y.° 
Amid the chorus of lamentation about the 


destructive effects of the Mills bill, which the 


Republicans say they will not allow to. 
that the Dr. 
Na) initary \\ oolle n 0:, whose goods are 
} 


aSS 


it is pleasant to note Jaeger 


made 





in Stuttgart, Germany, we believe, announce 
ina circular that, ‘S wdadful of the possthild 
ties of tariét "ng slation d ; the ( 7 
year,” they have decided to make « gene 
/ fion of 25 per cent, immediate 
ly from their present catalogue prices, 
These goods are both popular and cost 
l\ ( duty on them is 10) cents per 
pound and 35 per cent, ad valorem, the 
Whole being equivalent to 62 per cent. ad 


valorem A voluntary reduction of 25 per 
cent., In advance of 


any tariff change, will 


be welcomed by a great many people, and 


will not be looked Upon as destructive of 








iny American ndustrs nee this lass of 

s is not made in the United States 
Glancing at the names of the benevolent 
directors of the Jaeger Sanitary Woollen 
Company, the first one on the list, we ob 
Serve is that of the Ilon. S. V. White, 


Republican Congressman from Bro 
What Mr. White have to say 
self when interrogated about this circular, 


the 


com 


KLYN, 


will for him 


Which anticipates tariff Jegislation in 
direction of lower duties ‘‘ during the 


puts down prices 
thereot* 


ine his counte 


O75 per 
Why is Mr. 


this foreign 


Onsequence 


nance to 


. writing on the subject o 


‘ } rains ‘ 11 
I ‘ ies AS TOLLOWS 


1) 


in understand figures at all, when we 


pay e250 per ton to our own mills, Unele Sam 
has the rails and the 852.50 also. Can you say 
nay When we send $22.50 abroad, we only 
have the rails, Can you say nay /” 

Of course this logic ought to hold eood as 
4 A 


of prices between the two 


eountries and as to any articles; as, for ex 


unple, if the foreign price Were one cent per 
ton and the American price $1,000 per ton, 
rr if, the artiele being tea, the foreigner 
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charged 25 cents per pound and the American 


producer $25 per pound, Or again, if the 
ives us a hundred tons of rails for 


that « 


foreigner v 


nothing, we have in ase 100 tons plus 


1 33,250. If we buy the same from Mr. Carne 
vie, Wwe have the same result, viz.: 100 tons of 


rails plus $3,200. So we rea h the conclusion 


| that the heaping of gifts upon us would add 


nothing to our wenlth Do you say that the 


Then 


Chicago fire a 


case Is not a supposable one? take an 


After the 
number of British authors and publishers 


uciual one great 


sent several hundreds of volumes of books to 


that city to form the nucleus of a new public 


library. These were werth, we will say, 
S10,000, Now, if the city of Chicago had 


ordered those books from American publish 





ers, the country would have liad the books 

plus the Sf0,000. But that is exactly 
| What the country had after) the Eng 
f lish books came. The city of Chicago 
had her own St0O,000) plus the books. So 
| you see that there must be some fault in 
| 


your argument, as otherwise it Was no ad 


to the 


ceive this prese nt of books, and it would 


Vantave country, as a W hole, to re 


be 


none if a similar present had been made to 


every town in the United States, or to eve ry 
The fault in the 


lies in assuming that the Ameri- 


individual, for that matter. 


argument 
ean rail-maker,or the tea-grower, or the book- 


publisher, would have been idle and doing 


nothing to add to his own wealth, and there- 


| by to the country’s wealth, if he did = not 
|} havea law compelling the public to pay 
| him more for his goods than they are worth 

inafree market. We have heard the boast 


| 
| 
| 


that 


steel rails in Pennsyl 


made, and we believe it to be a fact, 


Mr 


vania cheaper than any 


Carnegie can make 


other Enelishman or 


Scotchman can make them in any other part 
Another defect 


spondent’s argument, by the way, is, that it 


of the world of our corre 


holds equally good whether Mr. Carnegie 


can make rails ata profit: at 822.50 per ton 


or not, and that it is equally valid,as regards 


| the national wealth, if he charges $90 per 
ton for what costs him only $22.50. We 


might say much more, but it | is always best 
to leave something to. the pul il’s ing nuity 


WOWeTS 


and original ] 


| The need of an edueational bill in the 
United States Senate is rather forc ibly illus 


trated by some remarks made by Senator 
Blair of New Hampshire the othe 


Senator Platt of Connecticut 


r day onthe 
Copper Trust. 


had introduced a resolution to investigate 


this Trust, the chief seat of whose operations is 
in Paris. Mr. Blair thought that this was a fit 
ting occasion to show that the tariff might be 
the Trust. So he 


( mploye d to circumvent 


sal 
Sala 
yudieate 
re 


ntrolling the pro 
world, of course, would 


“The foreign 


duction of the enti 


furnish the only purchaser of the production 
of the United States: but if in some way the 
operations of the foreign syndicate could be ex 


cluded from the United States, the United 
States producer would have the market of the 
United States: and in controlling the market 
of the Umited States he might tind the natu 
ral employment of his capital and his labor 
in the production, in this of cop- 

the for 


stance, 


per. But if jigen syndicate is be- 
|} vond the legislative control of thy nited 
States, be is left at libertv to eontract with 
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THE HISTORY OF THE TARIFF. 


Tne general considerations which bear upon 


the question of tariff revision are likely to 
become pretty familiar to a large proportion 
of our citizens during the present canv: 


Even the arguments that concern special 


phases of the subject, such as the tariff on 
wool and woollens, on lumber and salt, will 


be well understood by thousands to whom 


economic questions were very 


months ago. It would be a great acquisition 
to the cause of reform if an equal number of 
citizens could be made acquainted with the 
facts of our tariff history for nothing could 
more effectively shake the trust of a plainim in 
in the soundness of our present svstem than a 
knowledge of the devious ways— sometimes 
haphazard, sometimes tricky—by which our 
tariff laws have arrived at their present 
tate. Prof. Taussig of Harvard University 


has put this knowledge within the reach of 


the enera! public in his volume on ‘ The 


Fariff History of the United States 

The portion of this history which is of 
chief interest at this juncture is) that which 
covers the period from i857 to the present 
time Hlow recent is the doctrine which 
was embodied in the Chicago platform, and 
Which lias gradually hardened into its pre 
sent state through the constantly bolder and 


bolder demands of the protected inte rests, 


may be seen from a few extracts relating to 


the situation just before the war 
“The country accepted the tariff act 
and 1807, and was satisfied with them 


in the vears immediately following the 





of the former act, when there was some 
) 


tempt to induce a return to a more rigid pro 








tective svstem, agitation on the tariff ceased 
almost entirely. There ; no doubt that the 
period from 1846 to 1Nb0 was a time of great 
material prosperity—-interrupted, but not 
checked, by the erisis of 857. It would 
be going too far to assert that gen 

ral prosperity was due. chietl lib 

ral character of the tariff. Ott s ex 
reised a great and perhaps a predominant 
influence, But the moderate tariff undoubted 
ly was one of the elements that contributed to 
the general welfare It may be well to add 
hat prosperity was not contined to any part of 
the country, or to any branches of industry 
Manufactures in generaleontinued to flourisl 





and the reduction of duties which was made in 
INST had the consent and approbation of the 
main body of manufacturers.” 

In all this, Prof. Taussig agrees with Mr 
slaine’s history of the same period It 


sounds strange enough, in these davs, to. be 


told that-the lowest tari? we have had for 
seventy Vears “‘had the consent and appro 
bation of the main body of manufacturers 
But if one were at all disposed to doubt the 
ecuracy of tl tute! ] doubts would 
prol ibly dis ppear on re some of the 
tations from Republican Congressmen con 
cerning the tariff of 1861 Senator Shei 
nam said in a speech in) Congress whilt 
the bill enacting this tariff was pendin 
The manufacturers have asked over and 
over again to be let alone. The tariil 
of 1857 is the manufacturers’ bill.’ And 


Prof. Taussig quotes Mr. Morrill himself 
the author of the bill, as saying in late years 
that the tariff of 1s61 Was not asked for, 


nd but coldly welcomed by manufacturers, 





who always (and justly) fear instability.” 





MALLY Wwe Mav quote ! niene from 


speech by Mr Ries ‘eM hiusett 


The Nation. 


showing that in 1860 a man_ could 


highest rates of duty that any interested 
night have the effrontery to demand. 


anufacturer,” said Mr. Rice, ‘* asks 





al protection, He has learned, 


umong Other things, that the ereatest evil, 





nous Competition from = forcign 


th 





SOUTCES is an excessive protection, whi 
limulates a like ruinous and irresponsible 
competition at home. 


Nothing in Prof. Taussig’s book is more 
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Ny 


rational reform of the tariff system at the 


| . 
be a protectionist without advocating the hands of those who have been instrumental 


‘ 


in making it what it is, or with the consent 
of those whose fortunes have been built up 
by its most onerous provisions 

A point which ought not to be forgotten 


} 


by those who make comparisons between the 





present rates of duty do those which pre 
vailed during the war, is, that at) that time 


there were heavy internal-revenue taxes on 
nearly everything we manufactured, and 


that the rates of duty were distinctly mace 


interesting than the history of the eradual ; with a view to compensating for these 
change in the spirit of the manufacturers in | internal taxes and affording the manu 
their demands for protectionand of Congress | facturer protection besides. No one sup 


in its altitude towards them. Under the tre 

mendous needs of the national Treasury dui 

i the War, no one was dis} osed to criticise 
the means by which revenue was made to flow 
into the nation’s coffers. Protective taxation 
was laid without discrimination and without 
stint on everything that any interested party 
d sired lo have protes ted The tarifY bill of 
1864, which gave us the high war tariff? under 
which, in regard to the great) protected) in 


lustries, We are in the main still living, was 
introduced in the Tfouse June 2 and passed 


June 4+; Inthe Senate two days were given 





to its consideration. The necessity of the 
tion,” say Prof. Taussig, ** the critical 
stite of the country, the urgent need of rev 








enue, may have justified this haste, which, it 
~ to say, Is une xumpled in the history of 
CiN dl countries. But surely there can be 


no excuse for making a measure passed in 
this manner and under these circumstances 


the foundation of the permanent economic 





policy of an enlightened people.” Concernin; 
the effect of the habits engendered by th 
levislat the Wal upon the tone of pub 
lic opinion respecting the tari, and upor 
the boldnc interested suitors for protec 
tion, we cannot do better than to quote Prof 


ts Eve ry domestic pre duc er who came before 











( tress got what he wanted in the way ot 
duties, Protection ran riot: and this, more 
ver, not merely for the time being. The 
whole tone of the ] tiuind towards the 
question of import d es became distorted 
Not only during the war, but for several years 
after it, all feeling of opposition to high ymport 
luties almost entirely disappeared, The Labit 





f putting on ashigh rates as avy one asked had 
become so strong that it could hardly bi 
ff: and even after the war, almost any 


SHaNeE TT) ¢ 


| 
| 


posed for a moment that the internal 
revenue taxes would be abolished and 
the 


main as high as ever. Yet such has been 


nr tive a ies bases Upo lied re 
protects atdta tisCu 4} ri iC dhl i 


y ’ ’ } 
the case, Not only has the war = system ot 


protection been jeft substantially intact; it 


has, at many points—as in the instances of 
wool and woollens, copper, and steel rails 

) xplicitly raised; and in a vast ran if 
been explicitly raised nd in a vast ran 


. . ‘ } , } ; 
cases protection has CCD VITTUGY Tcredased 


of the internal revenue 





through the abolition 
taxes When certain duties were avowedly 
made to cover and compensate for internal 
taxation, nothinescould be plaincr than the 


implied promise that when that taxation was 


removed, a corresponding reduction would 
be made in the duty; but that promise has 
been completely forgotten, Until the present 


canvass we had from the Republican party 


plenty of promises, of a more or less 
definite character, of reform with 





in the party.” Now the sound of these 


has nearly died out. and our t: 





‘ - i 
has at last reached a crisis in which the con 
tending parties are not protection sts and 

| free-traders, but, on the one hand, those 


who openly declare that every stone of th: 


incongruous pile Which has been built up by 


| protectionist sshall be held sacred, and on 
the other, those who ask the people to resume 


the exercise of their right to the control of 
their own taxutio 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


“DISPUTED QUOTATIONS: 


THe Boston Journa? tinds a variety of rea 
sons for holding on to the forged quotations 
| from the English press that have been seut 


} | . 1 
increase of duties demanded by domestic pro- | so widely over the country by the ‘ party of 


ducers Was readily made. .  .  . The line 
between public duty and private interests was 


often lost sight of by levislators., .o. . When 
, 


more enlightened and unselfish views bewan to 
make their way. and protests were made 


against the abuses and excessive duties of thy 
war period, these had obtained, as we shall see, 
t l I asily shaken off. 





Even more striking than the history of the 


rotection system during the 


tious of this, the duties on wool and woollens, 
on steel rails, and on copper. We cannot do 
justice to these points without going into 
vreater detail than is here practicable. No 


one can read the story of these duties, told 
With the conspicuous fairness and lucidity 


that mark the whole of Prof. Taussig’s work, 


without feclir how idle is the expectation 
f, indeed vind e it--of eanvthing like 


moral ideas.” The very heading of the 
Journals article, viz., “ As to Certain Dzs 
puted Quotations,” shows the frame of mind 
in which the subject is taken up—the fact be 


ing that the quotations are not “disputed” at 
all, but are notorious forgeries which nobody 


now pretends are anything but forgerie 


rround taken by the Boston Advertéser the 
other day, that if these quotations are not 


exactly authentic, they uevertheless expr 


the opinions entertained be the editors. Ty 
/ nal has anew way of putting this. tine 


conceit It says, ** There is nothin 
cally improbable in the attributing of this 
phrase to the London Z7nies.”” No, there is 
nothing intrinsically improbable in your at 
tributing it to the London 7iviex, even after 


the 7imes has disavowed it and declared that 


} it never entertained that opinion at all 


I oe 
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purporting to have been written by 
} 


Garfield, containing views about labor 
which were well caleulated to cause hin 
the los of te md consequently, ol 


but would not necessarily 


wen ut oall discreditable or injurious 


| +} 


under other circumstances, Now it) Was 


found, when the writer was caueht, that the 
ainst dim. erimi 


That 


this was a serious defect in the law was fully 


proceedit yr ag 


only way of | 


1} , . . ’ ‘ Fs ral } 
nally was by indictment for libel, 


recognized by Judge Noah Davis in his ce 
cision of November 14, T880, holding the 
forger Philp for trial. Tle said 

“Had the subject of the f ery in this 
ease been strum pur} ting to be o! 





ligations of Gren, 
t 


CGartield, and he publicly de 
elared thei to be for s, Who could thereat 
ter send them forth, and circulate them through 
out the commonwealth, with his representation 
of genuineness, without incurring the penalties 
of the law’) The 
and in amoral forum ihe iy vanishes, 


veric 


differences is purely statutory, 


But it is altogether a forgery, perpetrated by 
some person or body of persons for the pu 
pose of deceiving the people and defraudii i] 


them and Gen. Gartield of their votes.’ 
“It must be the wish of all honorable minds 


that this ca will lead not only to discovery 


and eX posure Of the guilty, but fo the enact 
ment of laws which will pee rent or severely 
punish offence of this character Whoever be 
the guilty in’ this ease, right-thinking men 


everywhere must look upon the act as an ap 
palling crime, whollv at war with thesafety and 
sanctity of popular Fortunately 
no committee and no body of men hold in their 
hands the conscience of the people, and no par 
ty fealty is strong enough to ilitercept the sen 
tence of condemnation which honest men of all 
parties must pronounce upon such guilt.” 


Attorney, Bell, Jaid 
it down, that the circulation by the Demo 
forged letter * 


Crartie 


overnment 


Moreove ss the District 


cratic Committee of a with 





the view of i ren ld in the ¢« 


timation of a portion of the voters of the 


country While he was running for an honora 


ble oflice 


4 


for criminsa 


ety ee 
them ‘* Hable 


1} 1» 
l libel 


mad to prosecu 

Of course this exactly 

covers the intent of the Republican Committee 

and others in cirewating the forged extracts 
lish papers. 


to injure Mr. Cleveland in’ the estimation of 


They are designed 


from the EF 


induce them 


the 


was no attempt made to show 


a portion of the voters, and to 


to vote against him. Throughout 


° ’ 
eceding s there 


pro 


that th to Gen. Garfield 


nine? ot +} + 
OpMIOnS atirpbuted 


would dis¢ him as a man. They were 


PACE 
held to be Tibellous simply because they 
damaged him as a candidate 
Of course, it may be said that it would not 


hy pos ible to follow up 
| 


and punish all the lies 
or misrepresentations made in the course of 
an exelting canvass. But we do not propose 


} 


anvthing so laborious and probably so futile, 


{ 


We simply propose to have the law of for 
gery applicd to printed or lithographed docu 
ments publishe doand circulated with the de 
sign of changing vote To make such appli 
uld adopt section 18 


Elections Act, 
] 


‘every bill, 


cation efficacious, we 
of the Enelish Parliamentary 
Which requires that placard, and 


} 


poster having reference to an election shall 
bear on its face the nume and address of the 
printer and publisher If we had _ this 


change in the law now, either manv tons of 


campaign literature in circulation would 


never have seen the light, or Thurber, Rad 


clyffe, and scores of others would be under 


bonds awaiting trial, or fugitives from jus 


tice 
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PARTY CHANGES 


re | « ’ 
evidence accu 


As the ¢ 


mulates that a 


impalen progresses, 


great transformation in. the 


membership of parties is in progress 


hove r\ where one hears of men who either 


naturally 


have been Republicans, or would 


from their environment, have become le 
vote the 
Democrats who 

New Haven Vers 


inquiry as to the 


publicans, who will Democratic 
ticket, 


support Harrison, 


former will 
The 


letters of 


and of 


recently sent 


drift of opinion to men of both political 
parties in Connecticut, and it says of the 
result Each Republican who replied 


writes of many changes fromthe Democratic 
knows of many 
ty There 


were no exceptions to this rule in the letters 


party, and each Democrat 


changes from the Republican ] 


received.” The ground for these chanves in 
almost every instance is the attitude of the 
two parties regarding the issue of tarilT re 
form. 

It is exceedingly difficult to form a con 
the effect of 
tion in membership upon the relative pro 
the two parties in any 


clusion as to this transforma 


portions of State. 
One of the correspondents of the New Ila 
ven paper remarks with much force: ‘* We 
and T think 


an idea of the drift of opinion gained by 


ull naturally tind what we seek 


comparing the views of ditferent observers 
will prove nothing except the point of view 
of a majority of the observers.” Moreover, 
a great many of the changes cannot be de 
tected, since the voters who are changing do 
not cure to advertise the matter 

Some Hght, 


question by the result of the 


cast 
Maine clectior 

For weeks the leading Republican) papers in 
that State, like the Portlind Press, Ls 


however, is 


Wiston 


m r al, and Aucusta Ju were an 
nouncing conversions to their side of for 
mer Democrats on the tariff issue—manu 


that their business 


employees 


facturers who feared 


would be ruined, who dread 


ed low wages if a 
should ay 
that 
market’ for agricultural products if the 
tariff should be reduced Wi 

did 


of such 


‘* free-trade” policy 


adopted, farmers who wer 


afraid they should lose the ‘‘ home 


much re 


eret that we not have compiled a 


full list A 
these papers. ‘They must have reached well 


changes announce ad by 


into the hundreds, and as every case reported 


was declared to stand for several similar 


ones Which were not r ported, it seems plain 


that there must have been, according to tl 


Republic an the ory, thousands of menin the 
class referred to by Mr, Blaine in this passage 


of his de spate hon the night of clection day 


to Whitelaw Reid : ** The question of pro 
tection Was thre only one discussed. V } 
Demnanate turned aaatnel ie Malls 

In the gubernatorial election of ISs4 in 
Maine, the Republicans cast TS, 518 vot ind 


the Democrats 58,503—a Republican plurality 


of 19,815 Suppose that we consider the “many 





Democrats” of ISS4 who “‘turned against the 


Mills bill” and « onsequently vot dthe Repub 
lican ticket this year, as aggregating 5,000 in 


number. It follows, of course, that, sup 


posing no other change to have occurred, the 
J 


tepublican vote in 1888 should 











| 


| 





if { it 
tepublic an vote rose only to 49.513—a 
of but 1,195: while the Democrats not 
did not lose 5,000, or even one, but polled 
61,018, a ewain of 2.515, reducin the he 


As the Repub 


proved that thon 


publican pl 195, 


' a 
Urailtlyv tous 


lican papers ¢ lnimto have 


sands of the Democrats of ISS84 voted the 
Republican ticket in ISSS, it is plain that 
more thousands of the Republicans of ISS4 
voted the Democratic tieket in ISSS, If 5,000 
former Democrats voted the Republican 


ticket, it is clear that nearly 6,000) former 


Republicans must have voted the Democratic 


ticket, in order to reduce the Republican 


Jurality tothe extent which it suit 


The Tribune has 


number of 


red 

brought together in a 
single issue a large such Chanwes 
from the Democratic party to) the Republi 
the tariff i 


Maine Republican papers published 


can on issue in this State as the 
in small 
instalments during the canvass in the latter 

that New 
York is eight times as large as that of 
Maine, the " 


would be 


State, Considering the vote of 


Trihunes list is no lonver than 


necded lo record oa 


propor 


tionate number of changes in this State 
As the jeading Republican organ in’ the 
country may be presu ned to have cde 


voted more expense to such a matter than 


wealthy 


and enterprising sheets, the 
that the 7 


comes much nearer showing the real 


less 


nes Canvass 


probability is 
loss tothe 


Democrats in New York thanthe Re puolean 


organs in) Maine were able to do in then 
State. Thi is s conclusion as to the 
number of such Democratic deserters in Nev 


eit eh 
York is this 


Neto form anythin ike a relinble estimate 
of the number of Democrats who have. let 
their party in this State. It certainly goes 
far up into the thousands 

If we estimate that there were 5,000) for 


‘ ; 
who left then 


mer Democrats in Main 
this year, and allow a similar proport 
this 
But if we apply the Maine basis still further 


that 


State, the number would reach 


to changes the other wav, it) follows 
ly 48,000) former Republicans in New 
Demo 


Which, on the basis of the 


nearry 
York must be expected to vote the 


ttre aha 
cratic ticket, 


result in ISS4, would vive Cleveland the 
State by a plurality of well up towards 
10.000, 

But there is every reason to believe that 
the Democrats will gain relatively far mor 
on the tariff issue in this State than the result 
shows they did) in il ntiment 


Maine 
in favor of tariff reform is t 
in New York in Maine 


practice Of independent voting 


obloguy and Joss which 
lican often suffers fe 
eratic ticket are not one 





of former Ik 


Cleveland on the 





Issue Uilis 


times as plain to the casual observer in New 


York as it was in Maire. The Republican 


have | papers in Maine boasted that there were next 








‘The Na CTiOoti. 


peror Frederic 
Baron Rog: 


though 


ions Were 





























































sare manner. The fashion has been re- | flecti 
vived and is spresadir ps o n | relat 
part to the terrible dk ( manne! oe 
of the Par in Cabman hh all travelle on : 


'\ his muse ‘ i 
| 
of any nd with jit 
conceal or have t 
a tae 
carded Ph : 
: eal 
nothing of ‘ 
t " 





is most in f 


but low and. close-titting, marking the 
_ : irthl 

outime ft tl } KK he turn-dow del 
itline o 1 NEC rh l n ce ‘ spiritu 
fittry i¢ ely, is forbidden, because it looks Beuve 


as if the wearer was not in condition and Port I 
was afraid of some sort of cerebral conges- | Royal 


tion The shoes or boots are of Course low Saci b 


heeled and broad-soled, as betit a man 


’ : oF what 
who travels not on his nerves, but on his Lip 
ran Ive ¢ 
muscles, The Bicepsman, too, is grave and ; 
self-contident, and perhaps even a. little , : 


defiant in his bearing, and has to 
be on his 
strength ratl be seen, One extray 


of them, wh 





in the Atigare hap sensua 
pened to see out of his window, exercisin lucinat 
with dumb-bells, had the line from his heel M. N 
to the back of his neck marked by a clean ; 
ness, a firmness of desi Pur 
hesitation or uncertain 


umes as to his weneral make ) 


Considered in his relations to women, as 


that the Bice psn 





l } } } } 





ad of 1654. His sister Jacqueline had en 


ly things, and he placed himself under the 


is called his first and his second and detini 
onversion? We know only imperfectly, but 


ow that Pascal's health was very delicate, 


on, It has been said that he gave himself 


t seems to us, to defend Pascal against these 


tations. He will not allow that Pascal 
To be sure, he wrote the ‘ Régle des Partis,’ but 
every French type has to be, it would appear | He will 


Indies who have reached the age of thirty COLL 





‘CLhe Nation. 


ns on human destiny, and entered into 
ns with some ardent Jansenisis He 


idy twenty-three vears old, but had, so 


om that moment, he turned his mind 





; ; Pore | towards religious and philosophical subjects 

Costume - France is of the fir —— | H remained. however. a man of the world. 

. tance. Accordingly, the “ Bicepsman” wear j and walked in the beaten track. This first 
his clothes tight, in order f play more clear- | shock of his father’s malady was not strong 


‘Jf L had lost my father six years 


he wrote, In October, 1651, ‘* IT should 
race a second time, towards 


Port Roval, and he unbosomed himself 


he wished to detach himself from all 


il cuidance of M. Singlin (whom Sainte 
has so weil described in his historv of 
toyval), and made his first retreat to Port 
in Janu ary, 1 ino, Where he astonished 
y his famous conversation on Epictetus 


mtaigne, What had taken place between 


was of a very nervous and sensitive dis 


a time to worldly pleasures, that he was 
agant, that he gamed, that be was very 
l, and that he ended by having real hal- 
{Onls, 


urrisson is very anxious, too anxious, 


er fond of ecards and games of chance. 


his 





nd for making in culations, 


13 


lnoteven admit that Pascal was wealthy, 


‘ms to M, Nourrisson a necessary 





m of gambling. Pascal's fortune had 

















than with the younger ones, The cultivation | ! 1 diminished by the reduction of rentes (we 
: 
of the muscles apparently brin with it a | . ( ! 1 in I ay which his father 
i . . ‘ t ha; he : lt = ascal had also t 
certain gravity and sense of responsibility, | 7" ; , Pascal had also to 
, ; ‘ Way os ( y to Jacque when she enter- | 
Which diminishes that) gayety of the heart | : : ie | 
ie ‘ : ed Port Rosal. and tt lowry was not large, | 
and play of the tongue which are necessary | , : } 1 | 
‘ , f . | S Jac n peaks letter of “th little | 
to succes n the earlier vear * ee Pr 
, } which God had en het He had to pay | 
ma no \ eg) B epsmal ” short hac | _ . . | 
Haina hi NCCP Ma SHUst, HS 1 some large debts contracted by his father (see | 
to be a mature man, a man wh bod Rac] hes sur la maison of Blaise Paseal | 
powers are at their best, and whose con- | est né et sur la fortune d’Etienne Paseal,’ by | 
sclousness of their value has produced a] Ob. ¢ lL. Clermont, 1M47 It istrue that in | 
| 
, ' ' } . } . . | 
mental calm and gravity of demeanor which | el i her uw Mémoire sur la vie | 
very voung virls would 1 ippreciat It | _ ee jy MOAR EMRS LETS MES AEE | 
es : | whont rs saw him in a bad _ state of 
will be seen fact, tl n the whole, tie | , | 
’ 
r a3} 4 } ) | : his reat application te | 
rrench ataliete ure to b iD wit : | 
| nee, they rhade him all fatiguing w | 
Te was foreed to see the world, to game, and 
NOURRISSON'S AT GY FOR PAS\( | t The legend of Paseal’s ex 
I s second conversion : 
' \ = | 
> Wi pnt it the st 2. ot in i i | 
tHE I i I iVvery } } nt " bisay t 1 bt re of Nenilly | 
i the i KUOW that Pas i n h was Pasca nd whic 
il nee | \ ‘ I. Nourrisson j ) x . MW. Nourris 
member he brene t \ nown ¢ S t Pasesl wa t day 1 it 
j n 1 | } " Low i = — tha ir ’ f his | 
} min ! { } t ia " | Roanne (rovernol f Pe 
hor of the * P i { ina t Pen l | 1 1 » was himself of avery | 
Hi xplains tl Tansen i il and | | sx is turn of nd: } ft his government, | 
hostill »the Jesuits: | is him again 1 rred his ducal tit to his brother-in-law. 
the a t Sis ¢ i ended | t e Fathers of the Ora 
ernte even nio tl at ¢ i \ 
vs that lentit I il ha M. N l ( i to find out the ex- | 
nat be i] In el " t t] it what is been illed the ro- | 
MMiuly to app i VOI ft ft nan d \I ‘ l Charlotte Gouthiel 
famous WwW fer “ 1 t ! to tl e Bois l l vas born in 16: she had 
modern 1 hod, see him in s eu, and 1 very religious disposition and became ac- 
’ } } + rf 7 ‘ | a > 201 se a 2 i}x 
study the relat etw i velopmen juainted with the Port Royalists ler family | 
J’ | 
of his ideas and his life 1 ¢ her tot , nee of Poitou, but in 1657, | 
| 
Paseal was born in \ ery severe aving returned to Paris, she fled and teok the 
faltof his father, he n I us rt v at Port Reval under the name of Charlotte 
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de la Passion. (The hi 
Royal has been told in detail by Hermant 
Godefroi, Canon of Beauvais, and author of a 
‘History of Jansenism.’) Her family obtained 


a lettre de cachet. and she was obli Lto leave 





Port Royal. She lived from 1657 to 1662 in 
creat seclusion in the Hotel de Roannez, and 
the Marquis d’Alluye asked in vain for her 
hand. She lost in 1664 her spiritual director 
Singlin, and fell into what Aruanld, the Jan 


senist, called a spiri 





of thirty-four, in 1667, she consented to marry 
Francois @ Aubusson de la Feuillade, bu 
led a very unhappy life. She was const: 
ill, her children were ill; she finally died at the 
age of forty-nine, making in her willa legacy 
to Port Royal. 

What part had Pascal in this sad and melan- 
choly existence? Did he exchange spiritual 
fears, remorses, hopes, with Mile. de Roannez 
Did he wish to make her his wife, and, as he 
could not obtain her, did he try to give her 
over entirely to religi 
written by Mlle. de Roanuez to her family 
have been lately published; she protests to her 
mother, in one of them, that if she has decided 
to lead a purely religious life, “‘no person in 
the world has given her the first thoughts of it. 
nor contributed in any way to this reselution 
it has not been a sermon, or a book, or a 
speech, but the pure grace of God.” M. Nour 


risson admits, however, that if Vaseal did not 





push Mile. de Roannez to the ec 
all he could to fortify her in her resolution, 
We have some letters of bis to her which are 
full of Christian considerations, It may also 
be remarked that the ‘spiritual letharzy ” of 
Mile. de Roannez commenced after the death 
of Pascal, which took place in 1662. On the 
whole, the ‘roman de Mlle. de Roannesz ” re 


duces itself to very little; M. Nourrisson even 


f 


seems to us to exagcerat 





>have been struck by thie beauty ol 
aunez, but ther no picture of 
her, and we don’t even know if she had any 


beauty. He alludes to Deseartes’s admiration 
of the Princess Palatine Elisabeth, and to 
Spinoza’s passion for the daughter of his Latin 
master, Van den Ende, the beautiful Miriam 


lie finds a contirmation of his hypothesis in % 


* Discours sur les passions de Pamour,’ written 
towards 1652 or 1655, which is attributed to 
Pascal, and is probably his werk \il this 
seems rather far fetched, and we really have 





nothing on which to build a‘ roman.’ 


Victor Cousin has spoken with unnecessary 
vehemence of this episode in the life of Pascal 


of the ‘‘ernel and pious enterprise of Port 
Royal against Mile. de Roannez, that noble and 
amiable person for whoma ferocious zeal disput 


ed so long with the most legitimate natural and 








worldly ties.” Cousin erred als attri 
buted the second, the definitive conversion of 
Paseal to the fear wh h xp wed when 
the accident of the bri it Neuilly took pla 

ind when he came near being thrown i e 
Seine ** Pascal idl | 1 \ it} 
face to fa and he k f t } raid 
of death, he does not want ti t } id 
dresses himself to what best guarantees the im 


mortality of hissoul.” We agree with M. Nour- 
ri-son that this isa very course explanation ¢ 
the drama which had for its stage the eon 
science of Pascal. 
Neuilly like Saint 
cus: he had never 
sophical and religi 
the secor d eonversi 


ly, it took place sl 





quite evident from the account given by Mar- 


cuerite Périer. It was the work of time, of re 


flection, of disenchantment. The ‘ Mémoire 
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re j ‘ rise wdict \ them in the order h he att it t t yn and th platter, but vou nward part 
I 
Lortu as ¢ In | t Lpoca t i n the narrative of christs fe r a fu ! ! ning anid WW edness For 
lypse should be entirely, a Yet the | they bear upon or illustrate t ” Phearts Cou Polstoi substitutes pravo 
\post brh youl re th thie ! ‘ W tiospel some extent, to} il ! ! NH tl \ for ox 
related in the latter by Lu though probably \fter this summary of his general plan, TP | Christian, Hema the the 
ids to belief, are on verilegious and proceed to give detached sp. ens to illus. | parable of tl two men who went up to thre 
tithead gy tothe la ethe author's ideas on uit nferestin temmpie to pray, the on i Greek Orthod 
Hay inte re L what pn i he four Coos poil Vithout s ne to connect the by th ct rsinner: and the member 
} 
pels as met historical moat il 1 what | complete train of the argument. For instan of h thanked God that he w 
{ S x i ’ vatte { t Conderstanding (rod: Cons yuently to b and forth Personal 
Polstoi state t what he \ ek to find in | come the rot God ins to become the son th Count Tolstoi on this 
these reniaining book sf Ws f under hat is meant by son pe re of hvpoerites is much th 
1) What is inte ible tom nee no on In the third verse it is stated that all that was | same in Russia as in other countries, | 
ean believe the unimtelligible, and incompre- | mad vas born) was made by (or born of) un say: and the truly devout, who are 
Hhensible Knowledse ts the sare | lerstandin What is born is a son, henee all | means rare, while believing firmly ina c¢ 
ran fiat respond 
What am T.oand wha Giod? and f us at ns of understanding, and, thea re, | in general and in the wieechureh in particu 
chief and only foundation of , } what does it 1 n to become the son of undes inl ul remarkably liberal towards oth 
theretot ties COmbinitne [ st | lj Ver 1 furnishie ti answer to { hs, and 2 v“iven to thanking tiod that 
wehensibl ohscure a4 nt j lea nas- | . : 
prenen sCUrl ‘ ‘ LOPS Ie pa thi It says that life Nes in the power of the they are not as others. [think that if chire/ 
cording to my own pleasure, but Sas ; Sei 
sueh a manner as to render them a n inderstimMeaing And therefore the sonship ot wher had been substituted for Phartsce and 
patible as possible with the perfectly clear pas the understanding has a double signification prblican, it would have expressed the author's 
rhe ti, | } t ” fooconfort t ) 1 4 1 ‘ } 
t pand to brin theni in nrormuty WIth | one natural—that all are sous of understand meaning more fully, since he does not believe 
a single, fundamental prit Qn readi | : . n | , ; a finw 
‘ } , } nother eo wo? the ll oof e “Rsity roany «¢ Sy sfovor 
the Scriptures and what hasbeen written about 1 uid another depending upon the will of ln the necessity for any el via r, 
them thus, not once or twice, but many times, | men, upon their acknowledgment of the ce and quotes the Gospels as his authority Even 
[have come to the conviction that all Chris pendence of their life upon understanding.” | in that less personal form, however, it could 
tian tradition is te be t n tl ‘ (i ' " 
a ; md in the four G erse IS. which says, ‘No man hath seen | hardly be expected to meet with approbation 
pels. Lha read them in Greek, and trans % : } é 
lated as the sense and the dictionary indicated Giod at any time,” he uses as a final argument | from the authorities, although in expounding 





only departing from the translations existing | against Christ’s divinity. ‘S We cannot speak | the texts he restores the original w rds In 


} 


in modern languages where the Church has in 

















r of a (rod who does not understand; there can | illustration of the manner in whieh he differ 
terpreted and defined the meaning of tradition : Y ; a , , ‘ ] ; : ~ 
in an eccentric way, In addition to the tran be no other God than the one which is revealed | from the Church on almost every point, I 
lation, T was irresistibly led to the indispensa by the Son of God—the understanding: of life, | may cite his opinion that Christ's words to 
ble fusion of the four Gospels into one ey if it consi in understanding. ..°. The | Nicodemus about being born again are to be 
1! 7 +t t] y 
ty sei peoelaenly yers é oct ag Ways | Son means life—the living man——as stated in | understood in) directly the contrary way 
the third verse, ‘ All that was born was born of | ‘* There is no sense,” he says, “fin understand 
\fter an exposition of the word gospel, as | understanding,’ and in verse 4, which says, ‘In | ing thata man must strive to be bern from 
the announcement of true weifa ov bliss to | him was life’ The only beyotten Son means | above and of the spirit; but that every man, 
men, with reference to the Greek, Count Tol the same as the Futher; which isin the bosom | because he is a man, is already and inevitably 
stoi begins his Combined Version by a con of the Father means that life, the living man, | born of the spirit. . 0. . It must be borne 
ideration of the meaning of the word logos in | which is in the bosom (/. e., which does not de- | in mind that all these appellations—(1) God 
the first verse of the first chapterof John. Out from understanding, blending with it), | Spirit, (5) Son of God, (4) Sou of Man, (5) light, 
f eleven definitions he ss 3 reason OF UNE) points out the way to him, but does not 6) understanding—have one and the same mean 
standin md renders “In the! Was | reveal him.” The general deduction is, that, | ing, and are employed according to the rela 
the W I thu Phe understa n P lifts | All that we know about God we know | tions in which they stand to the subjeets undet 
Was the becinning of all thin © This he y ES because we have understanding. And hence, | discussion \sthe beginning of all things, it 
fers as clearer and more exact, though be does | the true beginnin of evervthing Is under is God: as opposed to the flesh, it) is Spirit; as 
not absolutely reject any other t1 lation, ad- | standing.” * The source of life—understand related to its sources, it isthe Son of God: in its 
muts the substitution of recso " sdoit, Ol | iny—was in all the world, and in every living | revelation, it is the Son of Man: in conformity 
even of Word, if this last be employed ina | man. But liv men, who were alive only be- | with the reason, it is light and understand 
Which is not natural to it. The | cause reason was in them, did not comprehend | in 


e presents further ditticulties, but, that they came forth from understanding.” | 1 will now turn to the Sermon on the Mount, 




















| 

nsideration of the various possible in- | Such being the foundation of the struct which, as the readers of Count Tolstoi’s later 

of some of the Greek words, the | it is natural that the author should speak of | works are already aware, is, in his opinion, a 

author decides that ** And the Word was with | Christ's birth and baptism in terms whieh could | sumim ry of ail Christian Law. To the ren 
God” means ‘And understanding stood for | never b approved by any church or state. | dering ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit ” he 
Grod,” took the place of God. His final | The verses describing the descent of the Holy | emphatically objects. Had Christ referred to 
uri » of the fir t s whieh, in |} Ghost at the baptism Speak, he says, ‘Sof a meekness, he would have said so Clearlh ~ he cde 
imects h his conclusi hat Christ wa | miracle, a supernatural and incomprehensible | clares, and he argues from the Greek that the 
not t SON God ina exclusive sense, | oecurren flhese verses add nothing to the | word used really signities a beggar, a homeless 
es the keynote to his interpretation of the | doetrine, but, on the eontrary, they obscure | vagabond, but without the scornful meaning 
Lrospe ru us follow \ccording to the | it.” His attitude on the subject of the miracles | which is attaehed to that expression; hence, in 
innouncement Of bliss made by Jesus Christ, | may be gathered from his remarks on that per the tirst place, it is limpossible to sav ‘Sf vaga 
dibs « ite was Uf indation | formed at the marriage in Cana of Galilee bonds in spirit”; and, in the second place, it is 

and the | nuing of a t as under- | This oceurren thus minutely deseribed, is > because the whole Gospel teaches 
Btand MW iife Took the pia f God, the un- | one of the most instructive passages in the Gos nust elevate the spirit, live by the 
lerstand vas Lecording to | pels—instructive as an example of the harm l,inthe third place, Matthew says 
the ann ea ; it lone by accepting literally the so-called canoni ceneral, are the pure in spirit, and 
the fo Won anid bes veryt ul Grospe issomethinge sacred, The occurre are added the blessings flowing fromm 
st Crorl Cana of Galilee offers nothing either interest this state of bliss Among them, thirsting 
thus f rp ] » exam the fou rinstructive, or noteworthy in any way ifter righteousness Is in no wise compatible 
pa : , interpreta If itis a miracle, it has no sense; if it is a | with the conception of meekness. Hven if the 
fomof the Cit t W Lane ' vler's tri tis insulting: if it is a picture idea of thirst for righteousness does not contra 
curl . l i am parei of quauners and customs, it is unnecessary. lict the Idea of meekness, still it by no means 
vith { ted text \ liifers from it, | In some cases, he directs that the accounts of prings from it. In the fourth place, all the 
; Re I Upport only niracles be printe small type, as an appen blessings Which follow must evidently be ex 

{ his \ : a G vords in thei at all plained as arising from the first, because to the 
nicest des of ditt kd SI up these heresies sink into insigniticance, | first blessing only are added the words, ‘** for 
‘ ) l i i f ilo remark however, in the presence of the change which | theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” But the con 
With tl rine ‘4 mois nevita he makes in verses 58-30 of the eleventh chap ceptions, those that hanger after righteous- 
In ul in of fusing t ter of Luke: ** And when the Pharisee saw it, | ness, the mereiful, the pure in heart, do not 
four Gos Into one, Count Tolstei does not | he marvelled that he had not first washed be- | spring from the idea of meekness. In the 
take his texts successively from the same chap | fore dinner. And the Lord said unto him, fifth place, the rewards promised to the quali 
ter or even from the sa Gospel, but con Now do ye Pharisees make clean the outside of | ties enumerated are incompatible with the con- 
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ing libraries might, 


certain classes of 


The Nation. 


ns, specially for original investigators and 
Hiram M, STANLEY, 


literary men 


Librarian Lake Forest University. 


Notes. 


PROFESSOR JAMES BRYCE’s long-expected work, 
fhe American Commonwealth,’ the list 
of the fall announcements of Macmillan & Co, 


Is on 


|} Other signiticant issues are an edition of Words- 
|} worth’s Complete Poetical Works, with an in- 
| troductory essay by John Morley, and an un- 
‘ Let 

‘Let 
ters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-1856,’ edited by 
Prof. C. FE, Norton: ‘William George Ward, 
andthe Oxtord Movement,’ by Wilfrid Ward: 
‘Thomas Poole and his Friends,’ by Mrs, Sand 
fhe Works of Edward Fitzgerald,’ with 
edited by W. Aldis Wright: a 


second series of ‘Essays in Criticism,’ by Mat 


published poem of considerable length ; 


ters of Keats,’ edited by Sidney Colvin : 


} 
ford, 


a memoir, 


anew volume of Essays by Prot 
‘A History of 
Liechteenth 


Nicht 


English Literature | 


i 
Century, by Edmund Gosse; 
and Day Poems,’ by Arthur Symons 
‘Walpole, by John Morley: ‘ A Hol 
ind and Germany,’ by the Rev, J. P. Mahaftfy; 


Tour in 


‘Koman Mosaics; or, Studies in Rome and it 
I Huch Macmillan 
Ways, by W 
and 
IM5 


Neighborhood,’ by the Rev. 





‘Coaching Days and Coachin 
Tristram: * Wild 

Asia, Africa, America, 
Samuel Baker: ‘An Investigation 
e Principles of Athenian Architecture,’ 
*. Penrose and W. W. Lloyd 
\ History of the Later i 


" Bb. Bury 


their 


JAS? 


Beasts 


_- 
m 
t 


by Francis ¢ 
Roman 
* Montelius’s 
Swedish Civilization in Heathen Times,’ by 
the Rev. F. H. W ‘The Pre-Raphaelit 
Brotherhood,” by W. Holman Hunt 
History,’ by T 
Income 


SOO" by John 


mods : 
Chapters of Trish 


Dunbar 


ind Expenditure 


Ineram ; * Tables of 
Wim. Lilovd Birkbeck ; * The 
and ‘The Bible: What It Is 


Archdeacon Farrar, and 


Lives of th 
and 
‘The Aspera Papers, 
Shorthouse ; * Beecheroft at Rockstone, 
M. Yonge 
Murray 


a. 
by Charlotte 


by D. Christie 


teenth. by Julian Corbett 
Harper & Bros. will shortly publish ‘Sh 
shone, and Other Western Wonders,’ by Ed 


wards Roberts 


‘The 


several writers, is in the press of 


Year, ISS7-18SS." a work by 


Ticknor & 


Dramatic 


‘Wit and Humor: Their Use and Abuse,’ by 


Prot. Wilham Mathews 


is announced for iim 


mediate publication by S. C. Griggs & Ci 
C hicaro 

Ginn & Co. announce a * Hand-book of Aritt 
met I G. C. Sehultz They are to be the 


the London Classica 


American publishers of 
‘ editorship of which 
associated, 


‘Die 


scholars Will be nereatiter 
dition of Freytag’s 
lited bv Walter D. Tov 
North Caro 


Heath & Co, 


Languages in the University of 


s to be issued soon by D, C 


Goethe's 


with 





Languages at the 
Michigan, 

A new and ijarge 
the ‘United 





ied by Jd. 





Co, The ‘ National Formulary’ has been incor 
porated with it. 


Mr, W. J. Ashley’s ‘ Introduction to English 


‘Two 


The ¢ untess Eve,’ by 


‘The Weaker Vessel,’ 


*Kophetua the Thir- 


American 


Journalisten,’ 


Professor of Modern 


Torquato 
s, Protessor of 
University of 
y revised and rewritten edi- 
States Dispensatory’ is 


B, Lippincott 
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Economic History and The | 
lately had ceccasion to praise in these cotimns 
has just been reissued in this country with the 


imprint of G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
same publishers we have ‘ Readings 
ington frving,’? quarri 


Book’ and the ‘Alhambra’; Kia 
Edition” of tl 
dainty exterior: ‘The Rose and the Ring,’ in 


the “ Nugeets 


trina the ‘Sketch-Book, with a 


h Thackeray's illus- 
trations, and a holiday edition of Misses 
Brackett & Eliot's for and 


School, having ‘The Silver Treasury’ for its 


Series,” wit 


* Poetry lome 


new trade title. This last work has been given 
broader margins, particolored borders, a hand- 
some binding, and somewhat heterogeneous il- 
lustrations, The collection is an excellent one 
: ; 


to be criticised, if at all, in the most juvenile 


} 


portion of it, which the compilers themselves 
f 


elt to be of necessity the least satisfactory, 
Harry M. Kieffer’s * Rec 


Ticknor & Co, 


Heetions of a Drum 
has hit the 


mer- Boy’ popular 
taste to the 


improved style and with a slight en- 


extent of a sixth edition, now pub- 


diifer as to how far Mrs. Bun 
story of * Mditha’s Burglar’ can 


‘ly be styled children.” 


“for 


however, been offered them once more, in 





form (Boston: Jordan, Marsh & Co.), and it is 
il” by illustrations, and among 
it of a little girl who acts the 
the original Editha,” she is 

illed 
One is surprised to learn, or to be reminded, 
that the late Edward Lear began his ** non- 
sense as far back as 1M6. Now we have all 
four of his ‘ Nonsense Books’? brought together 
in one volume, with all the lustrations, and 
vith a capital portrait of the author, by 
Roberts Bros... Boston It is fitto bea perma 
nent menyoria f atv} rf morist, with pen 
and pencil, as de htful as he was origina 
The obituary noti copied from the Satiurda 
gives welcome biographical details, 1 
vealing Mr. Lear in his own eccentric personal 


itv, as a landscape artist, and 


ier to whom Tenn 





his Travels in Greece,” has ace 
talitv of musical verse like that which Brown 


ing confers on 


‘Waring.’ 


‘1 on every 


This volume 


parental list for the holi- 








new ‘Worecester’s Acadeini Diction 
ry. published by J. B. Lippincott Co., has 
taken advantage of the most recent au- 
thorities on etymologies, in particular of Skeat 


‘New 


sparing illustrations, n 


and the English Dictionary.’ In the 


itural history has 


rather 


received more than its share of attention. Sueh 


¢ Qe ¢ 
too, as a 


familiar things, crown, a mailet, a 








<creen, ete., 

New rds | 

a ane : 
telegray though 

ypography 1s n is is that of 
‘Webster's Condensed Dictionary, but it is at 
least tolerable to the eves, 


A weleome tool is the * Index to Anpleton’s 


Annual Cyel dia’ for the twelve volumes 








Si6-ISS7. The compiler bas been needlessly 
brief in making the entry—‘' Obituaries, in 
very volume.” It should have been men- 


tioned that the subjects of these obituaries are 
to be found in the main alphabet of this Index. 
We think it would be well to indicate this by an 


liSkK 


No, 8 of the pa 


( 


\ 
NeW 


York Shakes- 


Construction 


pers of the 
Society, upon * The and 
Types of Shakespeare’s Verse as seen in the 
thello, by Thomas R. Price, is 


examination of the ebaracter of 


an excellent 
metrical 





ee ad 


NEED WELT 





The Nation. 
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has. L. Webster & Ce confirms pre 
VIOUSIV. ¢ pore ml Oo niol if s 

if itl i selection marked | essentially 
ind judgment and a praisewort! plan It 

lit historical value of it When cotmpleted 

vw very consideral ts Will also Its luca 

mal influence if the lition reaches the figures 
Wilichh We al vecustoted im the Case of su 


emHeraily ana iil 
ine matter has beer 


le worth froma. lite 


extracted some of tha 
ve tural; } nt wane the ] 
natural and spontaneous ¢ MMYUCTICE Likes dea 


of which in himself the * ola mian eloqter 





ujustly deplored. So we should have liked t 


e some of Alexander Hamilton's letters drawn 














ipon. ‘This statesman has his character dei 
ated by Fisher Ames, Harrison Gray Otis, and 
liphaiet Nott Fisher Ames and John Mar 
ll pronounce upon Washington, and Wil 
um Sullivan describes 01 first Preside - 
pions in a mannel hich Lorecroly ret 
of time's chang t mocratics i 
t\ he veracious inecdlotes ol 
the it his Count have Ww lease of life 
lL by th ( rg wail ] ip} 
ra story Of other biographi 
( oraries, We may mel 
l i i ina Wa ol 
Wi un =6Wirt on Patrick 
philu 








Parsons and Thomas Jetferson Webster, Ly 
nan Beecher, and Hannah Adams speak of and 
for themselves. The Expounder of the ¢ st 
ution is Well represented except at his basest 
—Atimely interest pertains to t extract 
in Josiah Quit mn On 4 strugel 
or patronage (ISI1), and to that from Mathew 
il if a | I ir t] re { tu ke i ali zat 1 
iused vo the itbreak of ellow tever in 











un Austin Pete Rugg,’ tl New Eng 

d Wandering Jew, is reproduced, and VS 

ymmark f 1 ‘ Wi wn ud FS * ara 

! the Bostonians is also fithy revived vd 

in be commended for tion, especialis 

what relates to their erit ittiftud 

vards orator We h mistaken if 

s does A a vith the eenera 

li tel ent tl eombiu \ i uuAt in 
ry isu i t ! mipwira H ot « 

rs Which tl Massach tts capita in | t 
Most curic f 1 the entertaining cont 

we have found R ll Tyler's diat LSuy) 

LIS ert ! t Eneglist Xp SS it = \] 

y one that he specifies has held its 

vnt t 1H ! i ‘ oft use, t Loe 
YY it lin t; ' ry ‘ 
ill the rag qu il, I 

1° horrid ! ve i I} S 

! ind ever” and ver fi 








S37, with a constitution of 
ipport an exceptionally 
tii reason for looking f: 
ntury of literary wor 





literary judgment. Nothing sbows 


this better than his *Old and New Astronomy,’ 





f whichon ly the half is idy issued 
It is by far the best of Mr. Proctor’s works 
thed @hii Ehis previous thors Looks, lecture ‘ 


s— were, he says, merely preparatory fort 





hat his death is not 








V possible to 
mark the limit of the scientific good such a 
ito do 


deny 


continue 


ho one Will 





ientitic authors have had so large an audience, 




















‘ 
selt nly drones are exempt from such or 
tunes; but his mistakes are few in pre nn 
to h ct 
18) an irate 110s i of tem 
perament, Proct ns never have 
1a Opportunit ‘ ontrovers but | 
rounds were in the ma vell taken, and still 
bette held, and his sailants were usually 
vorsted. To know wthing of the extent and 
’ lefty of eontributions ¢ istrouomi 
il literat 1 has sit ly to consult Hou 
au's ‘B mcraphie G le Astron 
’ and verity ; eortw i tl Nit tn 
portant references to Proctor rt s. They 
vera period of seventeen years, from = TS6o 
1, and number nearly tw } lred. Th 
wctivity has hardly a parallel a ne ast ) 
mers, his papers eraging nearly one to each 
month, while hi ran through every 
branch of astron ical in ization, and show 





recalis the re irk of an em 
+ ¢ ! } 
is 1 i i ctor uld 
l pinned down tf »routine work in some large 
} 
( SO] 1 ert] OSs, 
that enn ety 
tive such capacity 
Hisr of the stella 
ind him a lasti 


to anv astro 


be said of his 





treat tur) and the 
+4 1 ¢ 

barge sta Atla Latterly hie ind ed or 

! VOrk a st entirely, but appears to bay 





oon earl 
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‘The 


together with the plentiful harvest yielded by 


Wation. 


fifteen 
almost 


ye f 
names of 


last 
published 
in Paris, bearing the 
ls of the French 
Athens, MM. A. 
sad coincidence 
appeared after the death of their 
the devoted care of two 
Pottier and M. Col 


Dumont’s ‘Céramiques de la Grece 


the 
been 


excavations during ten or 


years, should have 
simultaneously 
two former pu] School of 
Archeology in 


O. Rayet. By a 


Dumont and 
hese two 
works have 
authors, thanks to 
vounger scholars, MM. E 
lignon. 
>and Ravet’s ‘ Histoire de la Céramique 
rrecque’ do not cover exactly the same field, 
as the titles they bear might induce the reader 
The f 


tifie study of Greek ceramics down to the 


oO Suppose, rmimer is a severe aud sclen- 


while dwelling wi 


the same pert 


the deser 


entury BR. the latte r, 


ufficient detail on d, is more 
interested in ' 

art the brilliant ph 
from the time of the Per 


Alexander the Great 





areer, 


to the death of 


werk is more specially intended for 





it large, while Dumont wrote for pro 
archeologists. His intention had been to trace 
a complete history of Greek painted vases, 


without neglecting the period of splendor, 


the loag and rather confused struge¢le against 
decay This explains why the plates annexed 


olume just published, or, to speak mor 


just completed, contain many subjects 
which are not dealt with in the text; but they 
will be gladly 


cift, M. Pottier having added in an appendix a 


accepted as a supplementary 


short though admirably precise deseription of 


these fine specimens, engraved from 
at Athens by M. Chaplain. 


However charming the aspect 


the draw 
ings made 


of these pl ifes 


nay be, we cannot refrain from thinking that, 
if M. Chaplain’s drawings had been reproduced 
by some mechanical process, instead of bein 


an engraver, the result would 


; 
view, superior to what it actually is. The en 





iver has a certain tendency to soften the 
isperities of the design, to attenuate the origi- 


nal coarseness of certain figures: and whoever 


is closely acquainted with Greek vases will cer- 


regret not to find, on some of the plates 





ior antiquus which he is accustomed to, 
the large 
er of forty plates, there are a great many 


But we must hasten to add that, in 
highly satisfactory, and give as com 


plete an idea of the originals as any plate pub 


lished in the *Monumenti dell’ Instituto,’ or 
the * Auserlesene Vasenbilder’ of Eduard Ger- 
hard, This is especially the case with the beau 


ia 
ings of Attic funeral lecuthi, those 


ed masterpieces of pure Hellenic ek 


iiful engray 


Phe study of Greek ceramics is no Jonger 
hat it was in the days of Gerhard and Panof 
| Not onlv ha he terial ymensel 
Ka Ootoniv bave the materlals Immenseis 


have series, such 


quite new 
been added to 


‘lik and Thera, 








the stock of primitive Grecian ware, but the 
method itself of sundergone 
ivery « tot ly—that is, 
until about IN5s—atte m was particularly 
lirected to the mythological scenes figured on 
the painted vase Great efforts were made t 


explain these se aid, more or le 

the most obscur: 
When these 

insu ft 


ifficlent to explain the data, bold interpret 


foreed, of the well-kire 


end f 


wh or 


ov Greek mythology were 
legends, 
‘Ip of the very little we 
ancient 


refrain from coining new 
in the |} 
about 
The 


ers did not 





or Tron. ¢ illing 


mysteries anil 





new school of archeology 
isdain the exegetical task which its 


ubmitted to 


eSSOrs 


with an immense dis- 
! } 
' play of learning and tremendous labor, but the 
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belief has gradually gained ground that mytho- 


logical interpretation is not the chief p 
be aimed at by the ceramograph. 


juantity or vases which fill 





be classified in accordance with the 
the various motives of decoration dis} 


the different schools of art they belong to and 
the local workshops from which they origi 
ated. In a word, the vases have ceased to be, 





at least exclusively, mythological or artistic 


documents; they have been drawn into the 
wide sphere of historical research, and made to 
serve ast 
cient art 





just pulse ad 





t} 


btain from them all the in 





formation they can yield to a systematic and 
not over-ingenious inquiry. His method is 
more analytical than syuthetical, aud his style 
is in accordance with the scientific severity of 
his method, After having described with much 
iccuracy the vases of Huissa , Thera, Myke 
nae, Spata, and Ialysos, he comes to the conclu 
ion that the vases of Thera are older than the 
sixteenth century B. ¢., that those of Uissarlik 
are more ancient still, and that the Myke 








wire is somewha 

then py eds to show how the ek and th 
Orient raditions concernil the early his 
tory of tl Egean may 1 e new licht 
from the results of ceramography; but he is 
content with a few hints on the matter, and 
does not even ventul 1 guess at that u } 
disputed problem, the ethnographical conne 
tions of the Pelasgi. If archeologists could 


take example of Dumont, much 





aste of paper 


and time might be avoided; but it is not prob- 





Witmnitive Classes 


’ 
with the ceramics of 


just alludk 1to, we meet i 
geometrical design, which have been divided in- 
to two series: the vases of the .E.gean (fype des 
ies) and the well-known Dipylon vases found 


In opposition to the 


adopted by 0. 


at Athens. 
lately 


Prof, 
Rayet, Dumont 


Views oi 


Conze, 





i 
does not believe the geometrical style to be a 
mode of decoration peculiar to the Aryan 
races; many specimens of wnamental 
system oceur in early C art, and it 
eems natural enough to think that t! Loy 








taste and industry, The influence of Oriental 
in particula f Assvrian) art begins to make 
ippearance on Greek pottery lminediately 


ifter the full development of u 


Which are commonly called Corinthian (a 


‘orinth alone 





in Which the floral ornaments, the proces 


ns of Asiatic animals, and the taste for sym 


metrical arrangements, clearly betray the 


tion of 


lmnita 





Oriental models, perhaps of Oriental 


Fures, wl hare 
very rare in the earliest specimens, become 
more numerous and take up a larger place in 
the Greco-Oriebtal va-es the result of this 


evolution is the Rhedian enting a 
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Ane 


il 


ure 


dote of 


i@ shoul 


the lat 


i note the n 


ingeniously 


s, and rey 


ad to be 


they 


} 
yal 


es 


to 


that 


Con 


er days of 


(‘fon 


w turn which Mr 
o the best known 
in which Voltaire 
reve’s hint that he 


Visited as a plain gentleman by 
Viti, ie Had he bee nh 


oO unfortunate as to be 


I should 


a mere ventleman, 

to see him Mr. (Gros 
reve had long been 

tion dead, and in its 

man’s Chagrin If Cor 
nob of this sort, Mr. ¢ 
entertained a me 

fession, we 

ro Pope That is c 
Voltaire, in a word, 


era 


wit 


ho 
me 


y\ 


“Oe 


wrapped its 


Nn 


defe 


nt 
a 


heir, placed his waxen effigy at 


mm 


er of the 
him for an 
it isan int 
tnd asm 


ongreve 


of Mrs 
na 
ly of iii 


So! 


trived 


‘ 


nothing 


insult 


Nh 


se reminds 


hi 


h 


lent 
place, 

iyreve 

FOSS( 


goes on, if 
the 


should have heard of 


an idea of 


‘rtainly 


mistook a 


compliments he 
to t! 


1 e 
resting Vlew 
hasthere 


have come 
that 
s literary ambi 
old 
ad really been a 
he had 


literary pro 


ever 
us Con 


perhaps, an 


it from Swift 
very probable 
modest dis 
had brought 





‘vy profes 


of the conversa 


is no other evidence 


referred being 


} 
fame w 


rac 


vded ck 


e f 


cau 


end 


i as 


to attend upon if 


Wi 


th 


tne 


sey 


from the lewac) 


n 


t 


to 


an 


Marlborou 


ho 


hich 


ext 


a bo 


rh, Ww 


‘nuate 


i 


had 
wh the 


SO CASy 


‘evirdle with 


1 when 


thousand 


atistied, the youn 


necklace 


Mr 


early years, the 


} + 


ten the best o 


th 


eatrical fame, 


Congreve'’s me 


Luc 


monds, 


ar 


Of Mr. Gosse’ 


im 


hess biaz 


itist 


i 


mory wb 


| 


hi 


ed 


extraordinary su 


obseurs 


and bearing 


d render 


pounds 


a 


‘a plain gentle 
tlattered him 
laurel, one can 


a defence. But 


for our poet’s abandon 


the paltry lega 
the 
when the 
had 


her table, 


mortal 
tirewur 
n he made 


she spoke to it, 


ef in cloths, and had a physician 


daily diagnosis. 


remaining 


after this pleasant whim was 


Duchess bought a diamond 


vomnan for 


This was 


a ‘ecirdle, 


t} 
ti 


ie favorite of his 


whom he had writ 


: ’ 
characters and who shares 


} 


a 


to observe. 


ess mn 


of ar 


y her 
is infatuation by her dia- 


leath 


fidelity. in 


ionyl 


was por i. 


Sl 


‘ene for 


she s hielded 


the 


but 


Ik nee, W hile 


a comic 


research and of his 


rece 


th 


ve 


us passag 


allusions in the waste-basket of 


‘ring the mean 


and 


es 


litera 


ture, one cannot speak too highly. The thea 
trical annals in particular are well attended 
t Nowheve else shall we find so full and or 
derly un account of the controversy over the 
morals of the stage which Jeremy Collier set in 
tion; and at frequent intervals one comes 
pon minute facts about the minor literature 
ind writers of the times which are valuable to 
t! lose literary student 
A DILAPIDATED EMPIRI 
{ i da ] ries Oo? Trade and 
Travel Western Ch By Archibald 
John Little. FLRLGS l ed London 
Sampson La SOs 
IN this volume Mr. Archibald Little describes 
his voyage up a considerable portion of the 
Ya Kia the great river which bisects 
{ Chinese Empire The enery along this 
Ss 4 he sublir acter, and Mr 
patiates upon it wi an amplitude 
it ‘ s Phe mia nterest, however, 
suitnie es Ti ithe ld that if ists 
\ ly t it i i f China, 
Lat ) : iwular people, and the 
! cy or otherwise of its singular adminis 
itiv ystem. On these sub ts Mr. Little 
smu to tel that is interesting and sug 
. uot China, in its relations to the 
tern world is, at the present time, of a tru 





The 


ly extraordinary 


Nation. 


character, Half-a-centui 


} } + 


avo, the isolation in which the Chinese elected 


to live was regarded by the western world as 


constituting a standing outrage upon humanity 


at large, which justified any action that tended 


to break down the barriers in which they had 


intrenched themselves. And, as a matter of 


fact, these barriers were broken down at an 


inconceivable cost to the Chinese. In the wars 
carried on against the Chinese Empire, either 
by the British alone, or in alliance with the 
French, the loss of iife and the destruction of 
the 


constituted the least 


although 
of the 


The worst part was the loss of authority 


property incurred by Chinese, 


enormous, part 
evil. 
by 

throughout the country, the hordes of brigands 


and pirates which were let loose upon the de 


the Imperial Government and its agents 


voted population, and, finally, those terrible 


insurrections—the Taiping and Panthay revolts 
pro 


rival 


which depopulated and laid waste great 


vinees and hundreds of flourishing cities, 
ling in the horrors which attended them the ir 
ruption of the Mongols under Genghis Khan. 
The barriers were, however, thrown down, and 
the Chinese, issuing from their seclusion, began 


lesser p 





to migrate in all directions into the 
pled portions of the g 


on for 


lobe. This new process had 
one afew years only, when, from all! 


the regi mis thus visited, arose the ery that the 


Chinese, whom it had cost so much to set 


ree, 





must again, no matter at what cost, be dammed 





up in their own country, and denied all exit 
All that the 
wants with Cl 


thence on any pretext whatsoever. 


western world really una is the 
liberty to trade with her people with an exclu- 
sive eye to its own pecuniary advantage, and it 
is not, therefore, surprising that we learn from 
Mr. Archibald Little that all that 


fromthe western world is its implements of war 


China wants 


and destruction, the more effeetually to pro- 
tect itself against the encroachments of the 
huropean trader, : 

Mr. Little presents in his own person a really 
admirabie example of the type of mind which 
regards China simply and solely as a country 
to trade with. 
Christian 


His particular aversion is the 
He considers 
presence in China interferes grievously with 


He would like to see all 


missionary. that his 


the activity of trade. 
protection on the part of the western Powers 


Withdrawn from this noxious individual, and 
the missionary handed de 
fenceless, to the tender mercies of the Chinese 


over, naked and 


authorities. The magnanimous and self-sacri 
ficing trader is, on the other hand, the real mo 
ral 


regenerator that Providence has provided 


for this people. Mr. Little’s bitter aversion to 
the missionaries is all t'\e morecurious because, 
as he points out again and again, they make no 
converts and are held 
of all 
cannot, therefore, be fr 


in supreme contempt by 
and low. it 


the mi 


the Chinese classes, high 


um fear of 


aries that the Chinese Government is so anx 


ious to obtain a supply of ironclads, breec} 


loading cannon, and magazine rifles. We must 


look elsewhere for an explanation of this, nor 


find. Mr. Little 


all his censure for the missionaries: he has not 


will it be difficult to reserves 


one word to say in eondemnation of the opium 


traflic, or the infamous kidnapping of coolies 
Which for so many years constituted the pri 
pal industry of the European merchants lo 


eated at the Treaty Ports. These, however 


are the aspects of western civilization wit} 


which the Chinese , 


are most terribly fa 


These it is which have convineed them that un 


less they have force at their backs, nothing Is to 


be expected from the justice or the huma 
of the western world. If European trade is to 
breathe a new iife into the people of China, it 


must appear before them in a very different 
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guise and inspired by very different spirit 
from that which has been the case hitherto, 
rhe truth is, that it is the merest cant to talk 
of trade as animated by i single parti le of the 
tnissionary spirit. There is nothing in the 
rid more absolutely selfish than the spirit of 


money-getting, and to talk as if the Shanghai 


merchant were likely to sueceed where the 


hristian missionary has failed, is to talk non 
At the 
that the Chinese Empire is ina bad way 
Mr 


be denied 
The 


le from personal 


sense. me, 12 Cannot 


same ti 


picture drawn of it by Litt 
resemblance to the 
of the 


an Empire. Like 


observation has a curious 
other travellers 
‘ portion of the 
Asiatic ’ 
dilapidation, 


a state of pitiful 


Turkey, China is it 


. quays, har 


bors, ¢ , nothing 


anseways, femyues, ¢ 


that has once been erected appears to be ever 
subjected to repail he whole Empire is, so 
to speak, crumbling silently into rum The 
overnine class are not eonteut with doin 


nothing in the way they seem to 


have brief spasmodic fits of activity which ar 
lirected against improvements eifected by oth 
ers. Mr. Little has the following significant 
story to teli: 

The destruction of tl little railroad that 


san 





cd thi 
ran froin Shanghai to Woosung in LSv4 i 
instance of the dogged resistaice the officials 
make to any t ibly 
them. tl 
pg eee 


i Lilt 
were delighted with this 


novation too fore pressed 


pre MselVes 


experimental railway 


Upon 





Chine pes 





of ten miles length, which united Shanghai to 
its port of Woosung, and the tr were 
crowded as long as ey wer allowed to run, 





seiven their 


pment had never 
Wade, unwisely 


The h 
consent, but the central Gover 
Sir Thomas 


vcal authorities had, of cour: 


been consulted. 





in my opinion, allowed the Pekin officials to 
purchase the line. think would then 
work it themselves. He understand 
the Chinese, No sooner it an the line 
was pulled up and thrown into the sea, and 


Shang the commercial capi China 
relzn enterprise 
and a few 
with its 


bai, 
built up as it has been by ft 
is still dependent upon housely 


steam launches for communication 


ats 








port ol Woosung, distant b wate fourteen 
miles, The road « hich the rails were laid, 
and which for a time was used for a driving 
road, has been allowed to decay, and commu- 
nication by land has again reverted to the old 


foot-paths 


An empire governed after this fashion 1s 
clearly in a hopeless condition. As with all 
\siati the force of tom rules with irre- 
sistible power over the Chinese. Mental initia 


ver thinks 


the 


A Chinaman ne 


the reason of a custom 


xistenve of the custom is tl reason why it 
should be conformed to. The horrible tortures 
the life long deformitv—to which women are 






subjected in order to force t feet into a re 


voltine and abnormal shape, is a cardinal illus 
tration of this stupid and perverse habit of 
mind, It is in keeping with this irra 
tional i ecility at, wi t initation of 
heir towns is \ vy disregarded, and the filth 
of th t t somethir ypailing, there 
should ex is ul department for the pur 
pose oO eeting a burnin ull scraps of 
wiiste pa H Tt! W hn har ter of the 
Chines 1 i i Y Lupo Ss too sa 
ered to beta ler vl foot of 1 » Simulatr 
th t¢ es oof j \ 2 ore ria 
tX Wi I 1 iv aa t ern v\ { = t on 
Wi t fama residen t \ ire the 
town has been d \s M Lattle point 
the origin tf 
tra LO: 1 s 
! i of people is ul 
| ature of the lo ty 
their davs. This, howev 
tten, and the supers 
t ft ~ ju = li site 
levelopment of the vast mineral wealth of 
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